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The War 


FINNISH POSITION IN THE WAR 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House March 16] 


It has always seemed odd to me and to the 
people of the United States to find Finland a part- 
ner of Nazi Germany, fighting side by side with 
the sworn enemies of our civilization. 

The Finnish people now have a chance to with- 


draw from this hateful partnership. The longer 
they stay at Germany’s side, the more sorrow and 
suffering is bound to come to them. I think I 
can speak for all Americans when I say that we 
sincerely hope Finland will now take the oppor- 
tunity to disassociate herself from Germany. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN ITALY 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House March 14] 


Everyone knows the Nazi record on religion. 
Both at home and abroad, Hitler and his follow- 
ers have waged a ruthless war against the churches 
of all faiths, 

Now the German army has used the Holy City 
of Rome as a military center. No one could have 
been surprised by this—it is only the latest. of 


Hitler’s many affronts to religion. It is a logical 
step in the Nazi policy of total war—a policy 
which treats nothing 4s sacred. 

We on our side have made freedom of religion 
one of the principles for which we are fighting 
this war. We have tried scrupulously—often at 
considerable sacrifice—to spare religious and cul- 
tural monuments, and we shall continue to do so. 


Statement by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press March 13] 


In answer to inquiries at his press conference 
on March 13, 1944 concerning the remarks of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII reported in the morning 
press, Secretary of State Cordell Hull said: 


“T think we all understand that the Allied mili- 
tary authorities in Italy are dealing primarily with 
considerations of military necessity forced on them 
by the activities and attitude of the German mili- 
tary forces. Naturally we are as much interested 
as any government or any individual in the pres- 


ervation of religious shrines, historic structures, 
and human lives. I am sure that our military peo- 
ple have that same view. It is my understanding 
that the Allied military authorities are pursuing 
a policy of avoiding damage to such shrines and 
monuments to the extent humanly possible in mod- 
ern warfare and in the circumstances which face 
them. If the Germans were not entrenched in 
these places or were they as interested as we are 
in protecting religious shrines and monuments 
and in preserving the lives of innocent civilians 
and refugees, no question would arise.” 
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A REALISTIC VIEW OF OUR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC OPERATIONS 
Address by Charles P. Taft * 


[Released to the press March 17] 


It is an honor in any company to respond to the 
toast “the United States of America.” Before this 
ancient society of Americans, it is a privilege. 

It is also a responsibility for a newcomer in the 
Department of State to speak for the government 
to which are entrusted all the traditions of service 
and strength of a young nation. In this field of 
foreign relations to an amazing degree there are 
no partisan lines. For I propose tonight to speak 
to you about the United States of America as it 
faces a world of turmoil and deadly danger. We 
are united and we must remain united in any such 
world, even after the shooting stops. 

For 135 million people to be united is a unique 
phenomenon, especially when it is a melting-pot 
and a continent and a complex of industry, gov- 
ernment, and agriculture. Complete unity never 
lasts long even after such a shock as Pearl Harbor. 
But we do unite at the water’s edge and continue 
together, most of us—Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, rich and poor, smart and dumb. 

We are a generous people who take the golden 
rule seriously and attempt to deny the cynicism 
of Machiavelli and of power politics. Our pri- 
vate charity pours out to every corner of the globe 
exuberantly, occasionally with a little foolishness, 
but all in all in a thrilling way. 

Yet we are terribly afraid of being suckers. 
Every day, almost, in your newspapers you read 
about the con man who works some kind of shell 
game on a smart man, and we think it is extremely 
funny. It is not so funny when we get caught 
by one of the old tricks. Some people are con- 
stantly charging that foreign countries are de- 
frauding us. It is not true. They are desper- 
ately afraid of their future in a dangerous world. 
We must represent our own interests intelligently, 
but that is not inconsistent with generosity and 


Delivered at a dinner celebrating the two-hundred- 
seventh anniversary of the Charitable Irish Society, in 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 17, 1944. Mr. Taft is the Director 
of the Office of Wartime Economic Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


fair dealings. A sense of justice is no evidence 
of weakness. 

So it was that in the booming twenties we 
loaned money abroad, in Germany and in South 
America and elsewhere, and now we have swal- 
lowed without much thought the charge that we 
were suckers in those days and got no return out 
of all we spent. 

So, too, the generous impulses that burst out of 
us when we became partners in the first world war, 
and in the upsurge of fellowship in the second 
world war after the bombing of Britain and the 
destruction at Pearl Harbor, are gradually dulled 
by the cry of “sucker”, and we end up with a de- 
fensive, “Well, they hired the money, didn’t they?” 
As if our cash could be the equivalent of the 
millions of lives our allies threw into the effort to 
stop the Boche from 1914 to 1918. As if our ad- 
vances to help reconstruct Europe were lost even 
if we never got a penny back! The money did the 
job it was supposed to do, to our eternal benefit. 
We got back full value received in jobs and pay for 
workers and good customers, until we refused to 
let them pay in their only coin. 

We want a United States that is smart and tough. 
But for heaven’s sake let’s be smart and not dumb. 
Part of my responsibility is to see that the Army 
and the civilian agencies and UNRRA plan the 
ways and means to get the reoccupied areas back 
on their feet again. Get out of your head that 
any of us are talking about an international dole. 
When the Germans get through with a place that 
used to be reasonably modern and civilized, it is 
right back in the Middle Ages. Not only are the 
factories leveled and the railroads gone, but the 
roads are barely recognizable, and every bridge— 
I mean every bridge—destroyed. You often can't 
transport food 20 miles into the country, especially 
after the army has moved on; the only trucks have 
had no spare parts for 4 years, and the work 
animals just ain’t. 

Do you think that we in our own interest can sit 
and do nothing about that? You remember the 
stories about the packs of wild children after the 
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last war? Perhaps they were exaggerated, but it 
can happen. People will live, and the ways they 
find to do it are not nice. The ideas they develop 
in doing it don’t stop on one side of a pond, even if 
it 7s 2,500 miles wide. Obviously you can’t permit 
that kind of situation behind the fighting-front, 
but even when the fighting stops we can’t let it 
happen, or the soul-destruction will get to us, too. 

This is not a question just of feeding people. We 
are better off and so are they, even in the short 
run, if we give them less food and more seeds and 
fertilizer and agricultural machinery. In other 
words, the same shipping-space can be used to 
better advantage, if that is the best we can do, to 
start these people on the way back, not just to 
feed them and no more. 

We have to help get them started setting up their 
own commercial institutions and normal ways of 
supporting themselves, and we have to find ways 
of helping to finance their real reconstruction. 

Is this another case of money down the rat hole? 
Is this a scheme of the international bankers to 
fleece our investors again? And to make the United 
States of America, which we toast with pride, 
either an Uncle Shylock if he gets tough, or an old 
fool soon parted from his money ? 

No! Foreign investment is an essential part of 
our foreign trade, and we can’t live without foreign 
trade in the long run. It is part of the essential 


‘life of any great nation on the globe, especially 


ours. 

Foreign trade can be good, and it is very neces- 
sary. To say that in Boston is a little like taking 
coals to Newcastle, for you are one of the great 
centers of our foreign trade to Europe and Latin 
America, and a focal point of the war effort across 
the seas. But those of you directly concerned 
talk too much to each other and not enough to the 
nation. 

Our natural resources are going fast, and we 
shall have to buy more and more of our raw 
materials abroad in the next 50 years. When we 
buy abroad we have to pay with our exports, as 
England has had to do for many years. That 
makes our foreign relations respectable and not a 
stepchild. 
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Which leads me back to the prospect this nation 
faces as we liberate the stricken countries and 
look to the day when we can start back to the 
ways of peace. We have to rebuild if only to re- 
store our own markets, and the restoration of those 
markets will pay us many times over for the 
money we put in for the rebuilding. We aren’t 
suckers—we are smart; and the smart fellow al- 
ways has to have the guts to protect his long view 
against ridicule. Whether it is helping to rebuild 
Europe or assisting in the industrialization of 
China or Latin America, we can afford to loan 
money at low, even insignificant, interest rates for 
long periods, with gradual repayment of the prin- 
cipal. We will get our principal back, but not 8 
percent interest. And we are smart because for 
one thing the borrower spends the money here 
for things he needs, and that means jobs for our 
people. For another thing, you gradually create 
a higher standard of living in those countries, so 
that automobiles go there and are sold by the half 
million each year instead of by the thousand. We 
are rebuilding customers. 

But don’t ever forget that they have to pay 
with their goods and raw materials. They can’t 
pay with anything else. This is all a business 
proposition, not a hand-out. 

I began, however, by referring to the generosity 
that is so large a characteristic of the U. S. of A. 
I’m proud of that altruism. There is only too 
little of it in the world, and it derives in no small 
part from the Irish in us. We are one of the 
big frogs in this earthly puddle, and we don’t pro- 
pose, I’m sure, to set out to be hogs, or misers. 

This foreign business of ours has three aspects. 
We buy goods abroad. We buy services abroad— 
shipping, or hotels and meals and transportation 
for our travelers. We invest abroad. These are 
all demands we make on foreign countries with 
our dollars for goods to be sent to us, for serv- 
ices rendered to our citizens, and for shares in 
their domestic businesses and industries. In 1929 
the total of those demands backed by dollars 
was 71% billion dollars. Then came our depres- 
sion, and by 1932 those demands upon foreign 
nations had gone down to 21% billion dollars. 
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How could any nation or group of nations stand 
up against the impact of that withdrawal? Is it 
any wonder they went to all kinds of restrictive 
devices to limit the impact of any future fluctua- 
tions? And that reacted on us. Not only good 
business but common decency should lead us to 
join in every sensible effort to keep our dollar- 
demands on foreign nations on an even keel. We 
must have foreign trade and a stable economy. 
We must stand for justice and honor as well as for 
enlightened self-interest in these economic rela- 
tions with the world abroad. 

We celebrate tonight a great Christian saint 
and the people he led and organized. The faith 
he claimed and we inherit is not something for 
women and children alone. It is the iron that 
can fortify our backbone, the power that can make 
the world go right. With a foreign policy that is 
smart and tough like a Yankee trader, but friendly 
and generous as he was, we can pull through this 
fiery furnace and stand proudly four-square to 
all the winds that blow on the United States of 
America. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LEND-LEASE 
MATERIAL 


[Released to the press March 18] 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Foreign 
Economic Administrator Leo T. Crowley issued 
the following joint statement on March 18: 


“Our attention has been called to recent news- 
paper reports to the effect that the British White 
Paper of September 10, 1941,1 was being scrapped 
to give British exporters freedom in the commer- 
cial export of articles and materials received un- 
der lend-lease, or similar goods. These reports are 
entirely untrue. : 

“The White Paper was a unilateral declaration 
of policy by the British Government that it would 
not permit the re-export of lend-lease goods or 
similar goods in short supply in the United States 
except under certain specified circumstances where 
war-supply considerations made it necessary. 
That policy has been successfully administered for 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 13, 1941, p. 204. 
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more than two years, and valuable experience has 
been gained in its administration. 

“With the expansion of reverse-lend-lease aid 
from Britain to the United States to include raw 
materials, discussions have been undertaken be- 
tween representatives of the British and American 
Governments looking toward the formulation of 
an agreed set of principles on a bilateral basis gov. 
erning the re-export of lend-lease and mutual-aid 
goods and similar goods. The discussions have 
proceeded on the lines of the same basic policy 
followed under the original White Paper. It has 
also been attempted to work out improved admin- 
istrative procedures for the effectuation of these 
policies, based on the experience acquired in this 
field in the last two years. 

“Discussions with the British representatives 


have not yet been concluded and may continue for § 


some time. As soon as it is possible to do so, the 
appropriate committees of Congress will be con- 
sulted. Whatever arrangement is finally adopted 
will protect the interests of American industry and 
trade to the fullest extent consistent with the re- 
quirements of war and will be made public as 
soon as an agreement is reached.” 


VISIT OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE TO LONDON 


Statement by the Secretary of State 
[Released to the press March 17] 


At my request the Under Secretary will go to 
London soon with a small group for discussions 
with members of the British Government. For- 
eign Secretary Eden and other high officials of 
the British Government have made several trips 
to this country for a general exchange of views 
during the past two years, and it has not been 
possible for me to return them. Mr. Stettinius is 
going to London to repay these visits. The talks 
which he and those who are accompanying him 
will have will be entirely informal and explora- 
tory. The conversations will cover any current 
matters that are of interest to the two Govern- 
ments at this time. However, the purpose of the 
visit is not to negotiate or conclude agreements. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
By Otis E. Mulliken? 


A unique international organization will meet 
at Philadelphia on April 20. The International 
Labor Organization is unique in that, founded 
at the conclusion of the first World War, it has 
grown through the years to an international stat- 
ure that even the present war has not seriously 
diminished. The needs it has met and the effec- 
tiveness with which it has met those needs have 
established it on a basis of demonstrated value 
which has rendered it largely impervious to the 
vicissitudes of the pre-war and war years. It is 
also unusual in that it alone among important 
international organizations affords direct repre- 
sentation not only to governments but also to the 
functional groups in the populations which are 
directly concerned with the problems with which 
it deals—the employers and workers. In fact it 
is so uniquely designed to meet certain of the social 
objectives and problems of the post-war period 
that Mr. Eden, the British Foreign Secretary, 
speaking at the closing session of the December 
1943 meeting of the Governing Body stated: 


“Tf—and this is a big ‘if’-—the International La- 
bor Organization had not existed, we should find 
it necessary to create it now because it is the only 
tri-partite organization like this, which represents 
governments, employers, and workers, which can 
help us to give effect to this social objective which 
I have described.” 


He was referring to the fifth point of the At- 
lantic Charter—“improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic advancement, and social security” as sum- 
ming up the social objective of the United Nations. 

The International Labor Organization, which 
has now completed 25 years of constructive work 
in the field of social and labor problems since its 
establishment in 1919, did not spring de novo from 
the minds of the men gathered at the Peace Con- 


* The author of this article is Acting Chief of the Division 
of Labor Relations, Department of State. 


ference in 1919. Rather, it represented the suc- 
cessful culmination of the proposals and activities 
of far-sighted men for over 100 years. 

In 1818 Robert Owen, the British cotton manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, appeared at the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle with two memorials in 
which he directed attention “to the new and extra- 
ordinary effects produced by the introduction of 
improved scientific power to the manufactures of 
Europe and America which materially af- 
fected the value of manual labor and the health, 
comfort, and happiness of the working classes”. 
The French economist Blanqui in 1838 wrote: 
“Treaties have been concluded between one coun- 
try and another by which they have bound them- 
selves to kill men; why should they not be con- 
cluded today for the purpose of preserving men’s 
lives and making them happier?” In 1847 Daniel 
Legrand, an Alsatian silk manufacturer, memo- 
rialized the French, British, and Prussian Govern- 
ments to enact “an international law to protect the 
working-classes against premature and excessive 
labor, which is the prime and principal cause of 
their physical deterioration, their moral degrada- 
tion, and their being deprived of the blessings of 
family life.” 

By this time the idea of international action in 
the protection of the working-people had definitely 
been established. Individual economists and phi- 
lanthropists and international congresses increas- 
ingly put forward pleas for international labor 
legislation. A labor conference called by Emperor 
William II convened at Berlin in March 1890. 
Although this conference was a failure, it did pave 
the way for the International Association for La- 
bor Legislation, which was founded following a 
meeting at Brussels in 1897. At its meeting in 
Paris in 1900 provision was made for an Inter- 
national Labor Office, which was established in 
Basel the next year. Official conferences met at 
Bern in 1905 and 1906 and drew up the first inter- 
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national labor conventions prohibiting the night 
work of women and the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches. A sufficient num- 
ber of ratifications were obtained to demonstrate 
that international action was practicable. Encour- 
aged by its success, the International Association 
for Labor Legislation continued its efforts, and a 
meeting of experts in 1913 drew up the bases for 
two new conventions; the World War intervened, 
however, before any action had been taken. 

The workers’ organizations had held aloof from 
the International Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, but during the course of the war they devel- 
oped an increasing interest in international prob- 
lems and a determination to participate actively 
in a new systematic effort to improve social con- 
ditions through international action. At a con- 
ference held at Leeds in 1916 by the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, the proposal was ad- 
vanced that an international commission be set 
up to supervise the labor clauses of the treaty 
and to prepare for subsequent conferences of gov- 
ernments for the development of labor legislation. 


It also asked that the Labor Office created by the 
International Association for Labor Legislation 
should be made into an official International Labor 


Office. Similar resolutions were adopted at suc- 
cessive workers’ congresses in 1917 and 1918, both 
in the Allied and neutral countries and in those of 
the Central Powers. 

Against this background of 100 years of thought, 
discussion, and action, and at the pressing insist- 
ence of labor organizations that the welfare of 
working-peoples be given consideration in the 
peace treaty, the attention of the Peace Conference 
of 1919 was promptly directed to the labor ques- 
tion. At the first plenary session of this Confer- 
ence, Premier Clemenceau announced that the first 
steps toward the organization of the Conference 
would be the creation of three commissions, includ- 
ing one to consider international labor legislation. 
There is no need here to trace the history of the 
negotiations at the Peace Conference. The out- 
come was the inclusion of part XIII in the Treaty 
of Versailles. This provided for the establishment 
of an International Labor Organization, the first 
general conference of which was held at Washing- 
ton from October 29 to November 29, 1919. This 
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historic conference, the first to be held under the 
new international machinery established at the 
Peace Conference, launched the International La- 
bor Organization upon its distinguished career. 

The name /nternational Labor Organization has 
led to many misconceptions as to its nature and ac- 
tivities. This is especially true in the United 
States where, because of the relatively short period 
of our membership, the I.L.O. is less well-known 
than in other parts of the world. The name sug- 
gests a labor-union organization of international 
dimensions concerned with the problems we ordi- 
narily associate with trade unions. This is quite 
misleading, for although the Organization does 
concern itself with problems common to working- 
people everywhere, it is not a trade-union organi- 
zation. Trade unions are represented in it but so 
are employers’ organizations and governments. 
Furthermore, it is an official organization whose 
funds are provided by governments and in which 
governments exercise preponderant influence. 

The Constitution of the I.L.0. (part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles) provided that the orig- 
inal members of the League of Nations should 
be the original members of the I.L.O. and that 
membership in the League of Nations should 
carry with it membership in the I.L.0. Some 
nations, notably the United States, have, however, 
joined the I.L.O. without joining the League, and 
others, in withdrawing from the League, have 
maintained their I.L.O. membership. 

At the beginning of the war, in 1939, 55 states 
were members of the Organization. The I.L.O. 
points out, however, that in view of the present 
political situation a number of delicate and even 
insoluble questions arise in connection with the 
membership of the Organization, and therefore it 
is practically impossible to give any official list 
of member states which would be both legally 
correct and accurate.? 


*The member states as of September 1939 were as fol- 
lows: Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
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Despite the fact that representatives of the 


United States took an active part in the creation of 
the I.L.0O. and that the first meeting was held 
in Washington, the United States did not become 
a member until 1934. In the meantime it did co- 
operate, however, in exchanging information and, 
beginning with the thirties, sent unofficial observers 
to attend the I.L.O. conferences. Finally, in June 
1934, Congress passed a joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President on behalf of the United States 
to accept an invitation for membership in the I.L.O. 
The International Labor Conference of that year 
extended an invitation to join, and membership 
became effective August 20, 1934. Since that time 
the United States has played a prominent part in 
the activities of the Organization and, as a member, 
has contributed annually to its support. It has 
furnished one director, Mr. John G. Winant. At 
the present time the chairman of the Governing 
Body, Mr. Carter Goodrich, and one of the two 
assistant directors, Mr. Lindsay Rogers, are 
United States citizens. 

The International Labor Organization is a 
world-wide association of nations which functions 
through three agencies: The International Labor 
Conference, the Governing Body, and the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

The International Labor Conference is the 
parliamentary body composed of delegates from 
each of the member countries. It is this parliamen- 
tary assembly which is to meet in Philadelphia. 
Under normal circumstances it meets once a year. 
The meetings have customarily been held in 
Geneva, where, until 1940, its headquarters were 
located. 

Each member country is entitled to send four 
delegates to the Conference. Two of these repre- 
sent the government and hence are in effect public 
representatives. In addition, the government 


Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United States 
of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

The Soviet Union has not participated in the work of 
the Organization since 19389. Germany, Italy, and Japan 
withdrew prior to 1939, and Spain and Rumania have 
withdrawn since then. Only Paraguay among the South 
American countries is not a member, and of the Central 
American republics Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
El Salvador are not members. The principal other non- 
members are Iceland and Saudi Arabia, 
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nominates two non-governmental delegates in 
agreement with the industrial organizations which 
are most representative of employers and workers 
in the country. Thus there is one delegate repre- 
senting employers and one representing workers. 
Each delegate has one vote so that in effect the 
Conference is a tri-partite body in which labor and 
management are equally represented with the 
balance of power resting with the government or 
public delegates. In addition to the delegates, the 
Conference is composed of non-voting advisers, 
each of the delegates being allowed a certain 
equal number of advisers depending on the number 
of items on the agenda. 

The Conference discusses and takes action upon 
many social and labor matters. This action, when 
it is formulated as an international treaty, is 
called a “draft convention”. The Conference also 
adopts recommendations which are suggestions 
for national action. The conventions have no 
binding effect until they are ratified or approved 
by the appropriate governmental authority of the 
member country. Then they become, in effect, 
international treaties. Each country is free to 
decide its course of action. The only obligation 
to take action on the draft conventions which a 
country assumes by membership is to submit the 
draft convention to the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action within a 
period of 1 year or, at an outside limit, 18 months 
from the adoption of the draft convention. 

As with all large representative bodies, an ex- 
ecutive board is required to carry on between meet- 
ings of the parliamentary group and to perform 
functions which may not be appropriate for the 
larger group. The Governing Body fulfils this 
function for the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. It is composed of 32 persons—16 represent 
governments, 8 represent employers, and the re- 
maining 8, employees. Of the 16 government rep- 
resentatives, 8 are appointed by the states of chief 
industrial importance. These nations are the so- 
called “permanent members”. At present they 
are the United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
India, France, the Netherlands, and Belgium. 
There is one vacancy which has not yet been filled, 
occasioned by the withdrawal of Japan. The 
other 8 persons representing governments are 
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elected at the Conference by the remaining gov- 
ernment delegates. Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Nor- 
way, Poland, Yugoslavia, and China hold places 
on the Governing Body at the present time. There 
is also a vacancy in this group. The worker and 
employer members are likewise elected at the Con- 
ference by the worker and employer delegates re- 
spectively. The employer members at the present 
time come from the United States, Great Britain, 
India, the Union of South Africa, Denmark, Ar- 
gentina, Canada, and Switzerland; the worker 
members, from the United States, Great Britain, 
Australia, Norway, Canada, Switzerland, India, 
and Sweden. An interesting section of the I.L.0. 
constitution provides that of the 16 government 
representatives 6 shall be from non-European 
states, as shall 2 of the employer and 2 of the 
worker representatives. The period of office of the 
Governing Body is 8 years. 

The Governing Body elects its own chairman, 
at present Mr. Carter Goodrich, the representative 
of the United States Government on the Governing 
Body. It regulates its own procedure and fixes 
its own times of meeting. Prior to the war it 
was customary to meet four times a year. Among 
its functions are the appointment of a director 
of the International Labor Office, the decision as 
to the items to be placed on the agenda of the Con- 
ference, and the preparation of the budget. It 
was at the meeting of the Governing Body in 
London in December 1948 that the agenda for the 
Philadelphia Conference was determined. 

The International Labor Office is the perma- 
nent secretariat of the Governing Body and the 
International Labor Conference. Until . 1940, 
when because of war conditions it transferred to 
Montreal, Canada, it had been located at Geneva. 
The director of the International Labor Office is 
responsible for the efficient conduct of the Office 
and for such other duties as may be assigned to 
him. During the 25 years since the Organization 
was founded there have been 3 directors in addi- 
. tion to the present acting director, Mr. Edward 
J. Phelan. The first director was Mr. Albert 
Thomas, who had been a French cabinet member 
and for many years a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Guiding the Organization through its 
formative years, he served until his death in 1932. 


He was succeeded by Mr. Harold Butler, now ‘ 
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Minister in the British Embassy at Washington, 
Mr. Butler had been a member of the British dele. 
gation to the Peace Conference and played an im. 
portant part in drafting the constitution of the 
I.L.0. In 1938 he was succeeded by Mr. John G. 
Winant, who is now Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom. When, in 1941, Mr. Winant resigned 
to become Ambassador, Mr. Phelan was appointed 
acting director. He had been a member of the 
British delegation at the Peace Conference, had 
assisted in drafting the I.L.0.’s Constitution, and 
has been associated with the I.L.O. since its in. 
ception. He has the unique record of being the 
only person who has attended all meetings of the 
Governing Body and all 25 sessions of the Inter. 
national Labor Conference. The present assist- 
ant directors are Mr. Lindsay Rogers, professor 
of public law at Columbia University, and Mr. 
Pierre Waelbroeck, of Belgium, who has been as- 
sociated with the I.L.O. since 1919. 

In 1939, before the Office moved from Geneva 
to Montreal, it had a personnel of approximately 
four hundred persons, who constituted a multi- 
lingual body of international civil servants, 
Forty-three nationalities were represented on the 
staff. The Office prepares material for the use of 
the Governing Body, its committees, and the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. It collects and 
disseminates, on an international scale, current 
information on labor subjects and conducts re- 
search in the field of economic and industrial 
problems, studying such subjects as regulation of 
hours, methods of wage payment, technological 
causes of unemployment, problems of migratory 
labor, industrial technology and industrial safety, 
social-insurance systems, and problems of agricul- 
tural labor. The Office has published a large num- 
ber of scholarly studies in these fields. 

In addition to the publication of these special 
reports, the Office publishes a number of economic 
and technical periodicals, possibly the best known 
of which is the monthly /nternational Labor Re- 
view. The conditions of war have necessarily 
curtailed the issuance of some of these periodicals, 
but the Office still issues in addition to the Review 
a quarterly Industrial Safety Survey and a Leg- 
islative Series. The latter are reprints and trans- 
lations of important labor legislation and regula- 
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tions. It also publishes annually its Year Book 
of Labor Statistics. 

The Office also furnishes to the member nations, 
upon request, the services of its experts in the fields 
of labor legislation and administration, social in- 
surance, and industrial statistics. It has rendered 
invaluable assistance to many countries whose own 
experience in these fields has been limited. 

Although no attempt will be made here to de- 
scribe the organization of the Office, the many 
special committees which assist in its work, or the 
special regional and technical conferences held by 
the Organization, it should be mentioned’ that 
branch offices are at present maintained in Wash- 
ington, Chungking, London, and New Delhi. In 
addition, the Office has correspondents located 
throughout the world who report to it on develop- 
ments in their countries. 

Although the general purposes of the I.L.O. 
have been indicated indirectly in the description of 
its structure and general functions, no account of 
the I.L.0. would be complete without mention of 
what is referred to as its “social mandate”. The 
LL.O. is founded upon the conviction that univer- 
sal peace can be established only if it is based upon 
social justice. The preamble of its Constitution 
states that “conditions of labor exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and privation to large 
numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are 
imperilled; and an improvement of those condi- 
tions is urgently required”. It is to be remem- 
bered that this was written in 1919, and we have 
seen the fulfilment of this prophecy. The pream- 
ble also points out that “the failure of any nation 


to adopt humane conditions of labor is an obstacle” 


in the way of other nations which desire to im- 
prove the conditions in their own countries”. 
Accordingly, the contracting parties in 1919 
established the I.L.O. in recognition of the fact 
that “the well being—physical, moral and intel- 
lectual—of industrial wage earners is,of supreme 
international importance”. Article 41 of the Con- 
stitution set forth the matters which were then 
regarded as being of special and urgent import- 
ance. These included the guiding principle that 
labor should not be regarded as a commodity or 
article of commerce, the right of association for 
lawful purposes for employees as well as employ- 
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ers, the payment of a wage adequate to maintain 
a reasonable standard of life, the adoption of an 
8-hour day or a 48-hour week, the adoption of a 
weekly rest of at least 24 hours, the abolition of 
child labor, the principle that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work of 
equal value, the equitable economic treatment of 
all workers lawfully resident in a country, and the 
provision of a system of inspection in order to 
instre the enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions for the protection of the employed. 

During the intervening years some of these 
objectives have in large measure been achieved 
and other problems have risen to the forefront. 
The I.L.O. recognizes this, and at its Philadelphia 
Conference it proposes to reexamine this state- 
ment of basic aims and to adopt a restatement more 
consonant with current world problems. The ob- 
jectives of 1919, however, afford a background 
against which to judge the success of the Organi- 
zation’s achievements of the past 25 years. 

During this period 67 conventions or interna- 
tional labor treaties have been adopted and have 
received 887 ratifications by member nations. 
Thus there has been woven a network of mutual 
obligations between nations to maintain certain 
labor standards. These conventions comprise an 
international labor code so broad in scope and so 
careful in detail that it is impossible to describe 
it adequately in these pages. The conventions 
have had to do with conditions of employment for 
women and children and for workers in special 
occupations and industries, including agriculture. 
They have been concerned with hours of work, 
night work, and vacations. Most forms of social 
insurance—workmen’s compensation, sickness and 
invalidity, unemployment and old age—have been 
included. Conditions have been specified for sea- 
men, miners, agricultural workers, bakers, and 
many other groups. The problems of highly in- 
dustrialized countries, agricultural countries, and 
colonial areas have received attention. 

As might be expected, there has been a great 
diversity in the number and character of the 
conventions ratified by the member countries. 
Liberia and Turkey have each ratified only 1 con- 
vention. On the other hand Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Cuba, France, Spain, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua. 
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Sweden, and Uruguay have each ratified 25 or 
more. The United States has ratified 5 conven- 


tions, all related to conditions of work at sea. 
The deliberations of the Conferences, the draft 
conventions and recommendations adopted, the re- 
search and services of the Office, the encourage- 
ment given to the national improvement of the 
conditions of labor and to international collabora- 
tion constitute an impressive record of achieve- 
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ment. But what of the future? What is the 
future of the I.L.0.? 

These questions will find an answer at Philadel. 
phia in April. The agenda of the Conference and 
the proposals which have been made by the Office 
for consideration give promise of greater I.L.O, 
activity and heightened influence in the future, 
This agenda and the proposals of the Office will be 
examined in another article. 


FIRST WEST INDIAN CONFERENCE ? 


[Released to the press March 12] 

A far-reaching cooperative program to rebuild 
economic, social, and health conditions in Amer- 
ican and British possessions in the Caribbean area 
will be discussed, and recommendations for appro- 
priate action made, by the first West Indian Con- 
ference, to be held from March 21 through 31 at 
Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.I., the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Caribbean Commission announced through 
the Department of State. 

Two delegates from each British and American 
area—Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Jamaica, 
Barbados, Trinidad, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, the Windward Islands, the Leeward 
Islands, and the Bahamas—will take part in the 
sessions, to be presided over by Sir Frank A. Stock- 
dale, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., Comptroller for Develop- 
ment and Welfare in the British West Indies, who 
is British co-chairman of the Commission. 

Charles W. Taussig, American co-chairman and 
head of the United States Section of the Commis- 
sion, will be accompanied by Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Governor of Puerto Rico, and Coert duBois, of 
the Department of State, U.S.A. Sir Frank 
Stockdale, head of the British Section of the Com- 
mission, will be accompanied by J. S. Macpherson, 
C.M.G., British Resident Member of the Commis- 
sion in Washington and head of the British Colo- 
nies Supply Mission, and A. J. Wakefield, C.M.G., 
Agricultural Adviser to the Comptroller for De- 
velopment and Welfare in the British West Indies. 

Indicative of the scope and long-range view- 
point of the Conference are the subjects on its for- 
mal agenda: means for raising the nutritional 
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level ; re-absorption in civil life of persons engaged 
in war employment; planning of public works 
for the improvement of agriculture, education, 
housing, and public health; health protection and 
quarantine procedure; industrial development; 
and the Caribbean Research Council—possibilities 
for expansion. 

In addition, the Conference will hear reports 
and recommendations from the Caribbean Re- 
search Council, an advisory body made up of Brit- 
ish, American, and Netherlands West Indies 
technical experts. The Council has been making 
intensive studies of crop diversification ; promotion 
of animal husbandry and fisheries; soil and forest 
conservation ; conditions of land tenure ; food-pres- 
ervation and marketing possibilities; health, sani- 
tation, and quarantine measures; and other matters 
vital to improvement of the economic and general 
welfare of the peoples of the Caribbean area. 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
was set up on March 9, 1942 and has a two- 
year record of dealing with wartime emergencies 
that threatened the West Indian population with 
‘starvation and the United Nations with the loss of 
supplies of sugar, metals, oils, and other Carib- 
bean products vital to the war effort. During 1942, 
when German submarines infested the Caribbean, 
the Commission, working closely with the local 
administrations, initiated steps that led to estab- 
lishment of the “Emergency Land-Water High- 
way”, an 800-mile chain of railroad, trucking, and 
small-boat facilities running from Florida via 
Cuba to Puerto Rico and Jamaica, over which 
1,500,000 tons of Cuban sugar were shipped to the 
United States and Canada, and critically needed 
food stocks transported to the islands, avoiding 
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the need for long and perilous runs by large 
steamers. In the outer West Indies it organized a 
West Indies Schooner Pool, by which food and 
other essential supplies were moved to the islands 
and British Guiana by these small craft under 
centralized control and with financial protection 
to boat-owners against submarine losses. Stock- 
piling of food reserves was instituted on several 
islands, and local food production commenced or 
stepped up; Puerto Rico, for example, in 1942 in- 
creased its production 23 percent over pre-war 
years. Fishermen were aided by new equipment 
and technical assistance; and the huge island 
populations dependent on the sugar industry were 
protected from a disastrous reduction in income, 
due to reduced shipping facilities, by production 
control and purchase and storage of unexportable 
crops by the United States and British government 
agencies. 

Calling of the West Indian Conference repre- 
sents the first attempt to carry out an international 
cooperative program on a regional scale, integrat- 
ing the differing interests and economic situations 
of all sections and their home and local govern- 
ments into an efficient whole. 

While the Commission was originated by Great 
Britain and the United States and is concerned 
primarily with areas under their two flags, the 
problems with which it deals involve many areas 
both independent and colonial, in or touching on 
the Caribbean Sea. The joint communiqué of 
March 9, 1942, announcing the formation of the 
Commission, stipulated: “In its studies and in the 
formulation of its recommendations the Commis- 
sion will necessarily bear in mind the desirability 
of close cooperation in social and economic matters 
between all regions adjacent to the Caribbean.” 

The Commission and the West Indian Confer- 
ences, of which the Barbados meeting on March 
21 will be the first, have a purely advisory status. 
However, the British Section of the Commission is 
affiliated with the Colonial Office in London and 
with the Development and Welfare Organiza- 
tion in the West Indies with headquarters in Bar- 
bados. The United States Section reports directly 
to the President and is an integral part of the 
United States Department of State. It works in 
close cooperation with the Department of the In- 
terior, which has jurisdiction over United States 
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territories and island possessions, and with the 
President’s Caribbean Advisory Committee, made 
up of Mr. Taussig ; Governor Tugwell ; the Honor- 
able Martin Travieso, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico; Judge William Hastie, 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War; and Carl 
Robbins, former President of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Delegates from Puerto Rico and from the Vir- 
gin Islands to the Conference will be as follows: 
Jaime Benitez, Chancellor, University of Puerto 
Rico; Rafael Pico, Chairman of the Planning, Ur- 
banizing, and Zoning Board, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; Valdemar A. Hill, Chairman of the Munic- 
ipal Council of St. Thomas-St. John; and Joseph 
Alexander, Chairman of the Municipal Council of 
St. Croix. 

The agenda announced for the Conference’s 
Barbados meeting are: 


1. Means for raising the nutritional level 

(a) Local food production : Discussion of meth- 
ods which have been adopted and discus- 
sions on improvements which can be ef- 
fected in order to raise the nutritional level 
in the Caribbean area 

(b) Expansion of fisheries: British Director of 
Fisheries Investigations and the Director 
of Fishery Research Laboratory in Puerto 
Rico will explain work which has already 
been undertaken in regard to fisheries in the 
Caribbean 

2. Re-absorption in civil life of persons engaged in 

war employment 

(a) Immediate needs, e.g. in respect of local la- 
bor, mainly unskilled, whose work on mili- 
tary bases in the West Indies has already or 
is about to come to an end 

(b) Future needs, e.g. in respect of soldiers who 
may be demobilized after the war and in 
respect to artisans and service men who will 
have received skilled training and a high 
degree of technical knowledge while work- 
ing or serving outside the Caribbean. 

3. Planning of public works for the improvement 
of agriculture, education, housing, and public 
health 

The public works contemplated in the British 
colonies with development and welfare 





schemes and the work undertaken or under 
consideration in the United States territories 
will be described and discussed. 
4, Health protection and quarantine procedure 
Reports will be made on the action which has 
already been taken in regard to matters of 
health protection, including the improve- 
ment of quarantine procedure. The Con- 
ference will be invited to comment on the 
recommendations of the 1943 Trinidad 
Quarantine Conference. 
5. Industrial development 
Discussion of this item will be mainly explora- 
tory. Delegates will be asked to give in- 
formation regarding industries, in ex- 
istence or projected, in their territories. 
6. The Caribbean Research Council—possibilities 
for expansion 
Reports will be made on the work of the pro- 
visional committee of the Council and the 
proposed permanent Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Council. Attention will be given 
to the possibility of committees to deal with 
subjects other than agriculture. 
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DISSOLUTION OF JOINT ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


[Released to the press March 14] 














It was announced on March 14 that the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United States have 
agreed to dissolve the Joint Economic Committees 
which were established in June 1941 * to assist in the 
collaboration of the two countries in the utiliza- 
tion of their combined resources for the require- 
ments of war. The Committees have been of great 
assistance, not only in the coordination of wartime 
measures and controls but also in surveying and 
advising on economic problems of common con- 
cern. It has been agreed, however, by the two 
Governments that the development of other agen- 
cies for coordination and exchange of views and the 
establishment during the past three years of meth- 
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ods of cooperation ‘in production and the use of 
resources have rendered unnecessary the continued 
operation of the Committees, 
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RESIGNATION OF HUNTER MILLER AS 
EDITOR OF THE TREATIES 


[Released to the press March 13] 


The Secretary of State has sent the following 
letter to Dr. Hunter Miller, the Editor of the 
Treaties. Dr. Miller had planned to resign some 
months ago but at the Secretary’s request he de- 


' ferred submitting his resignation until this time. 


Dear Dr. Miter: 

It is with genuine regret that I accept your res- 
ignation, tendered in your letter of February 10, 
1944, as Editor of the Treaties. I shall lose a 
valued colleague and the Department a distin- 
guished scholar and able international lawyer. 

A career which has included membership on 
Colonel House’s Inquiry in 1917-19, service as 
legal adviser to the American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace in 1918 and 1919, seven years as the 
Department’s Historical Adviser, and _ other 
achievements in the field of law and scholarship, 
is indeed a notable one. Your monumental edition 
of Treaties and Other International Acts of the 
United States of America is the finest of its kind 
and one in which the Department of State takes 
great pride. 

In these ways and in many others you have con- 
tributed generously and effectively to the public 
service. The Department of State will be much 
the poorer for your resignation. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Corvet, Huw 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


By Departmental Order 1239 of March 14, 1944, 
effective March 13, the Secretary of State desig- 
nated Mr. Henry R. Labouisse, Jr., a Special As- 
sistant to the Director of the Office of European 
Affairs. 
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REPRESENTATION OF INTERESTS AS OF JANUARY 1, 1944 


Representation by the United States of Foreign Interests Arranged According to 
United States Foreign Service Offices’ 


AFGHANISTAN 


Kabul (legation) 
Good offices for Switzerland (Swiss nationals 
» . . . 
may, if they so desire, apply to American 


Legation, Kabul, for protection) 


BRAZIL 


Corumba (vice consulate) 
Consular services for Peru 


CHINA 


Chungking (embassy) 

Good offices for Iceland (occasional services 
for Icelandic nationals when requested by 
Icelandic Government through Depart- 
ment) 


CoLoMBIA 


Bogoté (embassy) 
Good offices for China 


Barranquilla (consulate) 
Good offices for China 
Bucaramanga (consulate) 


Good offices for China 


*The representation by one country of the interests of 
another does not necessarily signify a rupture of relations 
between the represented country and the country where 
the protecting power undertakes such representation. For 
example, the United States represents Haitian interests 
in Great Britain although there has been no severance 
of relations between Haiti and Great Britain, both of 
which are included among the United Nations. The United 
States also represents Costa Rican interests in Sweden and 
has for many years represented Panamanian and Cuban 
interests in certain areas. In none of these instances has 
there been a rupture of relations. 

Those interested in the general principles involved in 
the representation of foreign interests will find further 
information in the following and other publications: For- 
eign Service Regulations of the United States of America, 
section XII-3; Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. 
IV, p. 584 et seg.; and Hackworth, Digest of International 
Law, vol. IV, pp. 485-506. 





Buenaventura (vice consulate) 
Good offices for China 
Cali (consulate) 
Good offices for China 
Cartagena (consulate) 
Good offices for China 
Good offices for the Netherlands (issuance of 
bills of health to ships proceeding to certain 
Netherlands ports) 
Medellin (consulate) 
Good offices for China 


Dominican Repvustic 
Ciudad Trujillo (embassy) 
Good offices for China 


Ecuapor 
Quito (embassy) 
Good offices for China 
Guayaquil (consulate general) 
Good offices for China 


Manta (vice consulate) 


Good offices for China 
Eyer 


Alexandria (consulate) 

Consular services for Panama 
Port Said (consulate) 

Consular services for Panama 
Suez (consulate) 

Consular services for Panama 


FINLAND 
Helsinki (legation) 

Representation of Australian interests 

Representation of Belgian interests 

Representation of British interests 

Representation of Canadian interests 

Representation of Haitian interests 

Representation of New Zealand interests 

Representation of South African interests 

Representation cf Yugoslav interests 
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FRANCE 
Algiers, Algeria (mission) 
Consular services for Cuba 
Good offices for Iceland (occasional services 
for Icelandic nationals when requested by 
Icelandic Government through Depart- 
ment) 
Consular services for Panama 
Cayenne, French Guiana (consulate) 
Representation of Australian interests 
Representation of Belgian interests 
Representation of British interests 
Representation of Canadian interests 
Good offices for the Netherlands 
Representation of New Zealand interests 
Representation of Yugoslav interests 
Martinique, French West Indies (consulate) 
Representation of Australian interests 
Representation of Belgian interests 
Representation of British interests 
Representation of Canadian interests 
Representation of New Zealand interests 
Representation of Yugoslav interests 
Tahiti, Society Islands, Oceania (consulate) 
Good offices for Switzerland (occasional serv- 
ices for Swiss nationals when requested by 
Swiss Legation, Washington, through De- 
partment) 


GreEAT Briratn AND NORTHERN IRELAND, AND INDIA 


London (embassy) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Belfast, Northern Ireland (consulate general) 

Representation of Haitian interests 

Consular services for Panama 
Birmingham (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Bradford (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Bristol (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Cardiff (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Edinburgh (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Glasgow (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
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Liverpool (consulate) . 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Manchester (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Plymouth (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 


India 


Bombay (consulate) 

Consular services for Panama 
Calcutta (consulate general) 

Consular services for Panama 
Karachi (consulate) 

Consular services for Panama 


Other Asia 


Aden, Arabia (consulate) 

Representation of Yugoslav interests 
Colombo, Ceylon (consulate) 

Consular services for Panama 


Other America 


Barbados, British West Indies (consulate) 
Representation of Swiss interests 

Belize, British Honduras (consulate) 
Consular services for Panama 

Hamilton, Bermuda (consulate general) 
Representation of Swiss interests 

Kingston, Jamaica (consulate) 
Consular services for Haiti 

Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas (consulate) 
Representation of Swiss interests 


Hartt 


Port-au-Prince (embassy) 
Good offices for China 


Honpvuras 


Tegucigalpa (embassy) 
Good offices for China 

La Ceiba (consulate) 
Good offices for China 

Puerto Cortes (consulate) 
Good offices for China 
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Tran 
Tehran (legation) 


Consular services for Cuba 

Good offices for Iceland (occasional services 
for Icelandic nationals when requested by 
Icelandic Government through Depart- 
ment) 

Consular services for Panama 


Traq 


Baghdad (legation) 
Consular services for Cuba 


IRELAND 


Dublin (legation) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Cork (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Foynes (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 


LiBeria 


Monrovia (legation) 
Consular services for Cuba 


Morocco 


Tangier (legation) 
Representation of Brazilian interests 
Representation of Cuban interests 


New ZEALAND 


Wellington (legation) 
Consular services for Cuba 


PALESTINE 


Jerusalem (consulate general) 
Consular services for Panama 


PorTUGAL 


Lisbon (legation) 
Representation of Haitian interests 
Funchal, Madeira (consulate) 
Representation of Haitian interests 
Horta, Azores (office of maritime delegate) 
Representation of Haitian interests 
Oporto (consulate) 
Representation of Haitian interests 
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Ponta Delgada, Azores (office of maritime dele- 


gate) 
Representation of Haitian interests 


Portuguese Possessions 


Beira, Mozambique, Africa (consulate) 
Representation of Haitian interests 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, Africa (consulate 
general) 
Representation of Haitian interests 
Luanda, Angola, Africa (consulate) 
Representation of Haitian interests 


Spain 

Madrid (embassy ) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Barcelona (consulate general) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Bilbao (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Ceuta (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands (con- 

sulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Malaga (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Melilla (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Seville (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Tenerife, Canary Islands (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Valencia (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Vigo (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 


SweEpEN 


Stockholm (legation) 
Representation of Costa Rican interests (con- 
sular services not performed in connection 
with such representation since Costa Rica 
maintains consular offices in Sweden) 
Representation of Haitian interests 
Goteborg (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
Malmé (consulate) 

Representation of Haitian interests 
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SwitzERLAND 
Bern (legation) 

Channel of communication with Swiss Govern- 
ment in connection with representation 
by Switzerland of the interests in enemy 
territory of— 

Costa Rica 
E] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 


TURKEY 


Ankara (embassy) 

Representation of Haitian interests (not yet 
definitive) 

Istanbul (consulate general) 

Good offices for Colombia (occasional serv- 
ices in behalf of Colombian nationals when 
requested by Colombian Government 
through Department) 

Representation of Haitian interests (not yet 
definitive ) 


Consular services for Panama 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Iskenderun (consulate) 
Representation of Haitian interests (not yet 
definitive) 
Izmir (consulate) 
Representation of Haitian interests (not yet 
definitive) 


Union or Soutn AFRICA 


Johannesburg (consulate general) 
Consular services for Panama 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas (embassy) 
Good offices for China 
Caripito (vice consulate) 
Good offices for China 
Ciudad Bolivar (vice consulate) 
Good offices for China 
La Guaira (vice consulate) 
Good offices for China 
Maracaibo (consulate) 
Good offices for China 
Puerto de la Cruz (vice consulate) 
Good offices for China 


Representation by the United States of Foreign Interests Arranged 
According to Countries Represented 


REPRESENTATION 

Of Australian interests in— 

Finland 

French Guiana 

Martinique and Guadeloupe 
Of Belgian interests in— 

Finland 

French Guiana 

Martinique and Guadeloupe 
Of Brazilian interests in— 

International zone of Tangier 
Of British interests in— 

Finland 

French Guiana 

Martinique and Guadeloupe 
Of Canadian interests in— 

Finland 

French Guiana 

Martinique and Guadeloupe 
Of Costa Rican interests in— 

Sweden (consular services not performed 

in connection with such representation 


since Costa Rica maintains consular 
offices in Sweden) 
Of Cuban interests in— 
International zone of Tangier 
Of Haitian interests in— 
Finland 
Great Britain 
Ireland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Turkey (not yet definitive) 
Of New Zealand interests in— 
Finland 
French Guiana 
Martinique and Guadeloupe 
Of South African interests in— 
Finland 
Of Swiss interests at— 
Barbados, West Indies 
Hamilton, Bermuda 
Nassau, Bahamas 
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Of Yugoslav interests in— 
Aden, Arabia (consular district of) 
Finland 
French Guiana 
Martinique and Guadeloupe 


PERFORMANCE OF CONSULAR SERVICES 


For Cuba at— 

Algiers, Algeria 

Tehran, Iran 

Baghdad, Iraq 

Monrovia, Liberia 

Wellington, New Zealand 
For Haiti in— 

Kingston, Jamaica (consular district of) 
For Panama at— 

Algiers, Algeria 

Belize, British Honduras 

Colombo, Ceylon 

Alexandria, Egypt 

Port Said, Egypt 

Suez, Egypt 

Bombay, India 

Calcutta, India 

Karachi, India 

Tehran, Iran 

Belfast, Northern Ireland 

Jerusalem, Palestine 

Istanbul, Turkey 

Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 


For Peru at— 
Corumba, Brazil 
Extension or Goop OFFIces 
For China in— 
Colombia 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
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Haiti 
Honduras 
Venezuela 


For Colombia at— 

Istanbul, Turkey (occasional services for 
Colombian nationals when requested by 
Colombian Government through De- 
partment) 


For Iceland at— 

f occasional services for 
Algiers, Algeria |Icelandic nationals 
Chungking, Chinaj when requested by 
Tehran, Iran Icelandic Government 
through Department 
For the Netherlands at— 

Cartagena, Colombia (issuance of bills of 
health to ships proceeding to certain 
Netherlands ports) 

Cayenne, French Guiana 





For Switzerland in— 

Tahiti (occasional services for Swiss na- 
tionals when requested by Swiss Lega- 
tion, Washington, through Depart- 
ment) 

Afghanistan (Swiss nationals may, if 
they so desire, apply to American Le- 
gation, Kabul, for protection) 


CHANNEL OF ComMUNICATION WitH Swiss Gov- 
ERNMENT IN CoNNECTION WITH REpPRESEN- 
TATION BY SWITZERLAND OF THE INTERESTS IN 
Enemy TERRITORY OF— 


Costa Rica 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 


Areas Where Switzerland Represents the Interests of the United States * 


Albania 
Belgium (in Europe) 


* The inclusion of an area in this list does not necessarily 
signify that there are Swiss diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentatives in that area. For example, Japan required the 
departure of all Swiss representatives from Singapore and 
Hong Kong, but Switzerland still represents the interests 
of the United States in the Straits Settlements and at 
Hong Kong, through the Swiss Legation at Tokyo. 


Bulgaria 

Burma (occupied areas) 
China (occupied areas) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (in Europe) 
Estonia 

France (occupied areas) 
French Indochina 
Germany 
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Greece 

Hong Kong 

Hungary 

Italy (areas not yet liberated) 

Japan 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands (in Europe) 

Netherlands Indies 

Norway 

Poland 

Rumania 

Straits Settlements 

Thailand 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (occupied 
areas) 

Yugoslavia 








Treaty Information 




















UPPER COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


The following notes were exchanged by the 
American Ambassador to Canada and the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs: 


No. 101 Orrawa, Canaba, 


February 25, 1944. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to refer to your note No. 157 
of December 10, 1943, concerning the desirability 
of having a study made by the International Joint 
Commission with respect to the Upper Columbia 
River Basin from the points of view of naviga- 
tion, power development, irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and other beneficial public uses and purposes. 

As the result of informal exchanges of views 
on this subject I have been directed to bring the 
following suggested reference to the Commission 
to your attention with the request that I be in- 
formed whether it is acceptable to the Government 
of Canada: 


* Not printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


“1. In order to determine whether a greater use 
than is now being made of the waters of the Co- 
lumbia River system would be feasible and ad- 
vantageous, the Governments of the United States 
and Canada have agreed to refer the matter to 
the International Joint Commission for investiga. 
tion and report pursuant to Article TX. of the 
Convention concerning Boundary Waters between 
the United States and Canada, signed January 
11th, 1909. 

“2. It is desired that the Commission shall de- 
termine whether in its judgment further develop- 
ment of the water resources of the river basin 
would be practicable and in the public interest 
from the points of view of the two Governments, 
having in mind (A) domestic water supply and 
sanitation, (B) navigation, (C) efficient develop- 
ment of water power, (D) the control of floods, (E) 
the needs of irrigation, (F) reclamation of wet 
lands, (G) conservation of fish and wildlife, and 
(H) other beneficial public purposes. , 

“3. In the event that the Commission should find 
that further works or projects would be feasible 
and desirable for one or more of the purposes indi- 
cated above, it should indicate how the interests 
on either side of the boundary would be benefited 
or adversely affected thereby, and should estimate 
the costs of such works or projects, including in- 
demnification for damage to public and private 
property and the costs of any remedial works that 
may be found to be necessary, and should indicate 
how the costs of any projects and the amounts of 
any resulting damage should be apportioned be- 
tween the two Governments. 

“4, The Commission should also investigate and 
report on existing dams, hydro-electric plants, 
navigation works, and other works or projects 
located within the Columbia River system in so 
far as such investigation and report may be ger- 
mane to the subject under consideration. 

“5. In the conduct of its investigation and other- 
wise in the performance of its duties under this 
reference, the Commission may utilize the services 
of engineers and other specially qualified personnel 
of the technical agencies of Canada and the United 


* Treaty Series 548. 
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States and will so far as possible make use of in- 
formation and technical data heretofore acquired 
by such technical agencies or which may become 
available during the course of the investigation, 
thus avoiding duplication of effort and unneces- 
sary expense.” 


If the proposed reference is acceptable to your 
(jovernment I should appreciate being informed, 
and this note together with your reply would be 
regarded as an agreement between our two Gov- 
ernments on the terms of reference. 

Accept [etc. ] Ray ATHERTON 





No. 18 


EXxcELLENCY — 

I have the honour to refer to your note No. 101 
dated February 25, 1944, in which you brought to 
the attention of the Canadian Government the 
terms of a reference to the International Joint 
Commission with respect to the Upper Columbia 
River Basin. 

The proposed reference is acceptable to the 
Canadian Government and your note, together 
with this reply, may be regarded as an agreement 
between our two Governments on the terms of 
reference. 

Accept [etc.] 


Orrawa, March 3, 1944. 


N. A. Rospertson 
for Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


PROTOCOL ON PELAGIC WHALING 


The American Embassy in London transmitted 
to the Department of State with a despatch dated 
February 28, 1944 certified copies of a protocol 
relating to pelagic whaling operations which was 
signed at London on February 7, 1944 by the ac- 
credited representatives of the Governments of the 
United States of America, the Union of South 
Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Canada, New Zealand, and Norway. 

The protocol signed at London on February 7, 
1944 amends in certain particulars the Interna- 
tional Agreement for the Regulation of Whaling 
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signed at London on June 8, 1937 and the protocol 
signed at London on June 24, 1938, introducing 
certain amendments into the agreement of 1937. 

The provisions of the new protocol were agreed 
upon at the International Whaling Conference 
held in London in January 1944. The American 
delegates to that conference were Dr. Remington 
Kellogg of the United States National Museum 
and Mr. Loyd V. Steere, Agricultural Attaché 
at the American Embassy in London. These dele- 
gates were assisted by Mr. John M. Allison, Sec- 
ond Secretary, American Embassy, London, and 
Capt. Alfred C. Richmond, United States Coast 
Guard, as technical advisers. 


RUBBER DEVELOPMENT IN BRAZIL 


The American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro has 
transmitted to the Department of State with a 
despatch dated February 14, 1944 an agreement 
between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Brazil regard- 
ing the rubber-development program in Brazil, 
effected by an exchange of notes signed at Rio de 
Janeiro on February 8, 1944. 
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